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This was a wise and far-sighted decision which greatly helped to
stay the drift into class-conscious politics which threatened in all
countries at that moment. The Liberal party at all events could not
be charged with having rallied to the " bourgeois " to block the road
to office of the party claiming to represent the workers. But un-
doubtedly Asquith looked forward to the possibility that the Liberal
party would get its chance in the coming Parliament if Labour
failed to make good. In his speech at the meeting of Liberal members
he entered into an argument to show that a dissolution of this Parlia-
ment was by no means the necessary consequence if a Labour Govern-
ment were defeated. The notion, he said, that a Minister whose
following numbered only 31 per cent, of the House, could demand a
dissolution seemed to him to be subversive of Constitutional usage and
pernicious in the interests of the country.
Here he miscalculated. It was correct to say that a Prime Minister
in such circumstances could not demand a dissolution as of right, but
it could not be said that it was outside the discretion of the King to
grant a dissolution in these circumstances if he chose. Wise as his
decision was in the public interest, Asquith had in fact extinguished
the Liberal party's last chance of re-establishing itself as an alternative
Government. He might at that moment have constituted himself
the leader of a Liberal centre party drawing support from the Labour
right and the Conservative left. But he would have had against him
a Labour party growing in strength and greatly incensed by what
it would have regarded, as an intrigue of the middle-class parties to
exclude it from office. The possibilities can only be guessed at, but
there can be no question that Asquith's refusal to contemplate a Liberal-
Conservative Coalition in 1924 was one of the decisive turning-points
in British party politics.
There remained only the alternative of a Labour Government with
Liberal support. On January 15, when Baldwin met the House,
Labour immediately proposed a vote of no confidence, and Asquith
sealed the fate of the Government by announcing that tie would advise
his friends to vote for it. In these weeks, he told the House, he had
been " cajoled, wheedled, almost caressed, taunted, threatened, brow-
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